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ORIGINAL TALE. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproots of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By tiction’s softer biandishment. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


In the autumn scenery of New England, 
there is no feature more beautiful, and at the 
same time, perhaps from its very common occur- 
rence, so little noticed as the varied hues and 
shades of colour presented to the eye of the be- 
holder, in the trees of the forest. The vermil- 
lion and the pink, mingling and contrasting with 
the evergreen, the orange, the violet and the 
purple, form a combination of the most beauti- 
ful’and novel kind. It seems as if nature, in 
very frolic, were making amends for her past 
monotony, showing her unrivalled power, and 
even in death appearing triumphant. 

It was at this season when, if ever, the mind 
must be disposed to reflect, and feel its relaxed 
powers gathering fresh tension from the draw- 
ing up Of nature around, that I was once travel- 
ling through one of those remnants of what had 
once been the kingly forest, which are frequent- 
ly found in the vicinity of villages, and even 
cities in New England. The distant sky, visible 
through the opening of the trees, and presenting 
a cloudless expanse of blue, might easily have 
deceived the unpractised eye, and induced one to 
suppose that a smooth unruilled lake lay before 
him. On either side, stood the majestic oak, 
with his lordly boughs, the smoothly tapering 
bitch, and then the full bluff chesnut, with its 
panoply of points. ‘This spot had been the scene 
of many an Indian skirmish; and one battle of 
considerable importance had been fought some- 
where in this region, between the Mohawks and 
their hereditary enemies. It had also been the 
scene of predatory excursions during the revo- 
lutionary war. The English were repelled, and 
among their dead was left the body of a young 
officer, who, from his appearance and dress, had 
evidently been of considerable rauk. His coun 
tenance was that of extreme youth, and exqui 
sitely formed. Nothing was found about him 
to atford any clue to the discovery of his name 
orrank. In a small locket, appended by a deli- 
eate riband to his neck, were discovered two 
miniature portraits, the one bearing the features 
of an elderly female, and which might pass for 
his mother, the other of one much younger, and 
and of remarkable beauty. His body was inter- 
red by the Americans, at a small distance from 
the spot where he fell. The little mound of green 
turf, which was all that marked.the spot, might 
for awhile be seen, but time gradually oblitera- 
ted even this slight trace, and nothing now ex- 
ists by which to distinguish it from the unhonour- 
ed dust around, These circumstances were re- 
lated to me by an old soldier of the revolution, 
who resided not far from the spot, and had as- 
sisted in performing the rites of burial for the un- 

unate young soldier. 


1 amjnaturally inclined toindulge in reverie, and 
with such food and in such a scene, it was im- 
possible, had I wished it, to repel the absorbing 
v.sions which rose before my imagination. I al- 
most thought the slight breeze which whispered 
through the boughs of the aged oak, the voice 
of a spirit: I thought it told me of the deeds it 
had witnessed—ot the scenes of crime which had 
passed beneath its branches—of the blood which 
had stained its green leaves, I thought it told 
me of the war-whoop which had so otten rever- 
verated through the forest—the deadly encoun- 
ter of hand to hand, of the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife—the slow and reluctant yielding of 
the gigantic frame beneath the power of his 
antagonist—the hasty scalping—the exultant 
shout, and then the fall of the successful war- 
rior before an avenging hand. Here, in this 
very spot, it seemed to ssy—here did the success- 
ful tribe build their council fire, and recount the 
deeds of their prawess,—here did the war- 
dance go round, and the deasth-song arise, in 
wild and appalling tones, The sounds died 
away, years passed, and no Indian was-seen in 
the wood—peace seemed to reign around. At 
last there came with slow and majestic steps, a 
body of white warriors. Here even they met: 
their leader wore the red flush of youth—nobly 
did he bear himself, but all in vain, ‘Their foes 
were a hardy, a determined band. Thrice did 
he rally his little troop. A shot from an unseen 
hand felled him, with the words ‘On! on!’ 
quivering on his lips. A single friend raised his 
tallen head, and attempted to staunch the gush- 
ing wound ; but they were too closely pressed, 
and he was obliged to abandon the dying sol- 
dier. He faintly exclaimed, ‘My mother! my 
love !? and spoke not—moved not again. They 
buried him in his loveliness. Fifty years have 
passed, and no tear has ever consecrated the 
spot,—no form has bent over his grave—no 
hand has raised a memento to his name. 

FITZ JAMBS. 





THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE, 
REGULATED BY THE PRECEPTS OF VIRTUE; 
(.4n Oriental Tale.) 


In a lovely valley watered by a perennial 
stream from the ancient Euphrates, Barcas, de- 
scended from the patriarchs of old, had pitched 
his tent. A towering oak, venerable with age, 
the shadow of whose spreading branches offered 
a cooling retreat from the noon-tide rays, stood 
before them; and a lofty grove of citrons and 
pomegranates, delighted the eye of the traveller, 
and gave its spicy odours to the fluttering breeze. 
His doors were always open to the stranger and 
the fatherless; the indigent found in him a gene- 
rous benefactor. He delighted to remove the 
chilling hand of poverty from the unfortunate, 
and to pour the balm of comfort into the breast 
of the friendless. Filled with generous princi- 
| ples of virtue and beneficence, he was not ¢on- 





tented with enjoying happiness himself, but desi- 
rous of extending it to all the human race. 

He always pitched his tents within the sight 
of some principal road, that the weary traveller 
might find refreshment, and rest securely after 
the toils of the day. 

Among the rest that returned to the splendid 
city of Barcas, was Selim, Prince of Aden, who 
had been driven from his country by the Sophi 
of Persia. His countenance was clouded with 
cares and disappointments, and his attention 
wholly employed in meditating on his misfor- 
tunes. 

Barcas received the unfortunate stranger with 
that cordial affection, which liad endeared him 
to all the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. He treated him in the most hospitable 
manner, and endeavoured, by a cheerful and en- 
gaging conversation, to banish that melancholy 
which preyed upon his mind; but finding all his 
endeavours fruitless, he thus addréssed the Prince 
of Aden. 

**Some misfortune, heavier than those com- 
mon to the sons of men, has doubtless fallen 
upon thee, and thy spirits are unable to support 
the ponderous weight. But tell me, thou that 
hast drank deep of the cup of affliction, is it 
possible to remove the cause of thy grief, or to 
mitigate thy sorrow? Is the dart of affliction 
pierced so far into thy breast that it cannot be 
drawn, and is the wound too deep to admit of a 
cure? Remember that the path of life lies along 
the margin of the river of adversity, and every 
human being is obliged to drink often of its bit- 
ter stream. But let not the misfortunes common 
to all the children of men discourage us, nor de- 
prive us of those innocent pleasures which the 
bountiful Father of the universe hath scattered 
around us, with a liberal hand.’’ 

‘© Thy reasonings, Barcas,”’ replied the stran- 
ger, *‘are doubtless just: but misfortunes like 
mine are too many to be removed, and too hea- 
vy to be supported. Thou can’st not be a stran- 
ger to the melancholy fate of Selim, Prince of 
Aden. He lately flourished like the tall cedar 
on the mountains, and was eminently distinguish- 
ed among the princes of the earth. The oppres- 
sed of different nations implored his protection, 
and at his command the proud tyrants of the 
neighbouring countries laid the rod of oppression 
aside. But the haughty Persian prevailed 
against him, and laid all his honours in the dust. 
His populous cities are destroyed, and deluged 
with the blood of their inhabitants;shis fruitful 
fields are turned into a desert, and his wives and 
children captives in the house of an imperious 
master.—O Barcas! can misfortunes like these 
be supported with patience, or lessened by the 
generous aid of friendship?-I well know, that if 
thy wisdom can point out’a fomedy for my: grief, 
thy sincere desire of being serviceable to all the 
sons and daughters of ion, Will not suffer 
thee to conceal it; but this, I fear, is a task be- 





yond thy power.’’ 
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‘*Selim,’’ replied the shepherd of Chaldee, 
thy misfortunes are certainly grievous, and heavy 
to be borne; but let not thy hours be spent 
in fruitless complainings, nor dare to pry into the 
arcana of heaven. Call not the afflictive turns 
of life evil, till thou art able to comprehend the 
intention for which they were sent; and the good 
which, for ought thou knowest,may arise on 
them. View thyself with care and sincerity, and 
take a true list of all thy vices; remember the 
all-wise Being is best acquainted with thy frame; 
consider thou art but a child of dust, and blame 
not the governor of the universe, hecause thou 
canst not search the profundity of his measures, 
nor find out the depth of his judgments. But now 
confined within very narrow bounds, thou shalt 
soon put off the veil of mortality, and thou shall 
then be capable of surveying things which are 
now invisible.’’ 

These reflections revived the heart of Selim, 
and his countenance became tranquil and serene. 
He thanked the generous Barcas for his friendly 
advice, and departed from his hospitable tents 
in peace. 


_ ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUS. 
No. 6. 

Infelix! nullibene nupta mavito—Ausonius. 








Unblest—still doom’d to wed with misery. 


Ir is painful and melancholy at all times, to 
witness the sure, though gradual, destruction by 
an insidious disease, or the sudden and rapid ap- 
proach of death; but when genius in its early 
developement is prostrated by sickness, poverty 
and want, or before its arrival at maturity, falls 
untimely, learning, taste and science, mourn for 
the irreparable loss they have sustained. 

Durmody, Kirke White, Bowdler, Elizabeth 
Smith and Beattie, conspicuous for their fine 
and precocious talents, became victims at an 
early age to pulmonary consumption, brought on 
by intense application, and a too keen sensibility 
of body and mind. Bruce, a youthful poet of 
great merit, both in talent and character, though 
from his retiring disposition and humble station, 
almost unknown to fame, fell under this destroy- 
ing disease before he was one and twenty: anti- 
cipating his approaching death, he mourns his 
own fate in these beautiful and touching lines:— 
Now Spring returns, but not to me returns 
‘The vernal yoy my better years have known ; 

Dim in my breast fife’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
Starting and shiv’ring in th’ inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale—the ghost of what [ was; 
Beneath some biasted tree 1 lie reclined, 
And count the silent moments as they pass. 


Farewell ye blooming fields, ye cheerful plains, 
o . * * . . s 


Not only have authors suffered, but how often 
do we find that men of a iine mechanical genius 
have invented machines of great utility, when 
for want of the necessary prudence and precau- 
tion, others, possessing more cunning, have rob- 
bed them of the benefit, and reaped the wealth 
flowing from the invention. Whitney, originally 
a poor Massachusetts youth, but gifted with 
great native mechanical genius, emigrated as a 
teacher to the south, and there invented and 
wade that ingenious machine the saw-gin, for 
separating the seed from the cotton, which had 
heretofore been done by hand, a process so slow 
and expensive that it scarcely enabled the la- 
bourer to earn his bread, or made the cotton 
worth raising. When this machine first went into 
operation, so great was the excitement and won- 
der at its capability, that the ignorant populace 
believing that he had used not the mechanical, 
but the black art, assembled in a mob, attacked 
the house and carried off the machine for de- 





struction. To this invention the cotton growing 
states owe much of their wealth; and in perfect- 
ing it and defending the patent right, Whitney, 
aided by one of those states, expended upwards 
of fifty thousand dollars, yet he derived no pecu- 
niary benefit from it, and finally settled in Eng- 
land, individually impoverished by the invention 
of a wonderful and most useful machine, which 
has increased the annual product of labour in 
those states by nearly the whole amount of the 
short staple cotton now raised. 

Even females who have distinguished them, 
selves by the productions of their pens, have nof 
escaped the miseries which appear to be the in- 
separable concomitants of a fine genius. Char- 
lotte, the daughter of Cibber, the tragedian, at 
one time living in splendour and extravagance, 
surrounded by crowds of fawning sycophants and 
admirers, attracted only by the glitter of show, 
and shortly after reduced to indigence and penu- 
ry, destitute of the common necessaries of life; 
her soul, by misery and grief wrung and bent to 
the earth—deserted by all, and lingering out a 
wretched existence in the filth and corruption of 
the suburbs of London, offers a melancholy sub- 
ject of painful recollection. 

The lives of Chamfort, of Goldoni, the Italian 
dramatist, of a crowd of men of genius, present 
to our view scenes similar to those already de- 
scribed. Their talents, the benefits and plea- 
sures they have conferred, command our respect 
and gratitude—their misfortunes ought to excite 
our regret and compassion. Even when in sup- 
posed ease and affluence they wear only the ap- 
pearance of happiness, and are even doomed to 
be dependent on some haughty patron, the only 
road to whose heart is flattery, and the only title 
to whose favour is the most abject and servile 
submission, unable or unwilling from their situa- 
tion to assert the dignity and respectability to 
which their talents entitle them. To be thus ex- 
posed to the ‘‘ stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, to suffer the proud man’s contumely and 
the oppressor’s wrong,”’ is truly a degradation 
of human nature. Why were we not present 
to stretch forth the hand of charity, to pour 
balm into the wounded soul, to support the 
weak, to chase away the despondency of adver- 
sity, to snatch these unfortunate beings from 
their miseries, from hunger, nakedness and dis- 
tress, and restore them to comfort and hapiness? 
But human nature is every where the same; 
and it is only because they are beyond our 
our reach, that we thus utter our impotent expres- 
sions of benevolence. Even at this present mo- 
ment, there are, probably, many similar objects 
who require our assistance, and we do not seek 
for them; but let us not blush to aid the unfortu- 
nate, to patronize the muses skill, let us hope for 
more practical charity, and fervently pray, that 
if ever, among the sons of Columbia, there 
should rise up men of genius, similar to those 
who have flourished in the old world, that they 
may never experience the same cold neglect from 
their countrymen, but be received with the open 
arms of hospitality, cherished with assiduous and 
tender care, and be exalted beyond the reach of 
malice—beyond the wants and exigencies of 
this life. J.R.C.S. 





AS SHORT AS IT IS LONG, 

A gentleman had the misfortune a few nights 
since to break a glass lamp. Ie was immediately 
assailed by his wife with a torrent of abuse : she, 
by the way, was apt, on similar occasions, to bea 
little huffy. “You careless man, I knew it would 
be so the very moment you took the lamp up.” 
A short while after it came to the lady’s turn to b. 
unfortunate, and she broke the dressing glass 
The husband, hoping to set an example of for. 
bearance, nced the sovthing system, when 
she pushed him away, saying, “get out of the 
way you lout, you began the bad luck by break- 
ing the lamp—I knew it would be so.” 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


The following extract of the life of this truly 
great man, is from the pen of Fenning, in 1761, 
published in London, and may, perhaps, be in- 
teresting to some of the numerous readers of 
the Souvenir, particularly the closing part, 
which discloses his opinion of, and attachment 
to,,the Bible. 

APSir Isaac was descended from an ancient 





iv 
family in Lancashire, and was born in the coun. 


ty of Lincoln, in 1642. At twelve years of age, 
he was put to the free school in Grantham, by 
his mother, who soon took him back again, to 
initiate him betimes in taking care of his own 
affairs; but finding him very careless in things of 
that nature, and entirely devoted to his books, 
she sent him to Grantham again, from whence he 
went to Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1660, be- 
ing then eighteen years of age. His genius for 
mathematics was so great, that he understood 
the elements of Euclid as soon as he read them, 
and could, by barely casting his eyes on the 
contents of the theorems, make himself a per- 
fect master of them. In 1664, he took the de- 
gree of A. B. and in 1666, (being then retired 
from the university on account of the plague,) 
when sitting in his garden, was led by a train of 
thoughts, occasioned by the fall of some blos- 
soms, to those discoveries relating to gravity and 
the power by which the celestial bodies are re- 
tained in their orbits, which have immortalized 
his memory. In 1669, he was chosen professor of 
mathematics in the university of Cambridge, on 
the resignation of Dr. Barrow, and in that year 
and the two subsequent ones, read a course of 
optical lectures, replete with such discoveries 
on that subject, as both to astonish and delight. 
In 1687, his mathematical principles were pub- 
lished, which, being too profound to be under- 
stood by every one, met with no small opposi- 
tion; but when they were once known, were so 
well received, that nothing was heard from all 
quarters but one general shout of admiration. 
In the year last mentioned, he was nominated 
one of the delegates to the university to the 
high commission court, and in 1688, was chosen 
one of the members of the convention parlia- 
ment. In 1696, he was made warden of the 
mint; in 1699, was elected one of the members 
of the royal academy of arts and sciences at Pa- 
tis; in 1701, was chosen member of parliament 
for the university of Cambridge; and in 1703, 
was elected president of the royal society, and 
continued in the chair for twenty-three years 
without interruption! In the reign of King 
George I. he was well known at court, and ad- 
mitted to the confidence of the princess of Wales, 
who often proposed difficulties on philosophical 
subjects to him, and received his answers. Un- 
til his 80th year, his health was generally set- 
tled; about that time, he began to be afflicted 
with incontinence of urine: for five years, how- 
ever, preceding his dissolution, he had intervals of 
health and ease, which was the effect of observ- 
ing a strict regimen. He was finally seized with 
such violence, that large drops of sweat ran 
down his face; yet so illustrious was he for pa- 
tience, that during his agonies, he never uttered 
the least impatience; and, as soon as he had a 
moment’s ease, would smile and talk with his 
usual cheerfulness. 

After a deprivation of sense for some hours, 
he died on the 20th of March, in the 85th year 
of his age, and was interred with great solemni- 
ty in Westminster Abbey. His stature was mid- 
dling, his countenance pleasing, and venerable 
at the same time, especially when he took off 
his peruke, and showed his white hairs, which 
he would often do with a great degree of plea- 
sure. He never made use of spectacles, lost 
but one tooth during his life. His disposition 
was so meek, and his opinion of himself so hum- 
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ble, that he would rather have chosen to pass 
through life unknown than expose himself to 
those storms to which genius and learning con- 
demn those who are illustrious fpr either. So 
great was his modesty, that the most malicious 
censures could not charge him with vanity; so 
great his affability, that he always put himself 
upon a level with his company; so great his 
charity, that he would often strip himself, to 
show his generosity to lis relatives and others; 
and chose to do his good offices himself, and 
thought a legacy no gift. His candour was so 
great, that he was in love with virtue wherever 
he met it. He was firmly attached to the estab- 
lished church; was a firm believer in the truths 
of revelation; and amidst the great variety of 
bocks he had before him, that which he studied 
most was his Bible.” Was such a man, or 


no scope for the display of the elegant abilities 
of an experienced English house keeper. On 
the cloth was nothing but a plate, a knife and 
fork, a wine glass, anda bottle of claret, for 
each guest, except that in the middle stood a 
large and handsome glass castor of sugar, with 
a magnificent silver top. The natives are not 
in the habit of drinking malt liquor or water, 
nor is it customary to eat salt with their meals. 
The dishes are brought in singly: our first was a 
large turenne of soup, which is a favourite addi- 
tion to the dinners of the richer people, and is 
made of sage, claret and raisins, boiled so as to 
become almost mucilage. We were helped to 
two soup plates full of this, which we ate with- 
out knowing if any thing more was to come. 
No sooner, however, was the soup removed, than 
two large salmon, boiled and cut in slices, were 


was he not, capable of judging correctly of its{brought on, and with them melted butter, look- 


truth ? 








MISCELLANY. 
I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 


‘To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 


BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The history of this association exhibits the 
singular and remarkable phenomenon of a com- 
pany of private individuals sharing with crown- 
ed kings the highest prerogative of government, 
retaining large armies in their service, carrying 
on bloody and desolating wars, regulating the 
commercial intercourse of nations, assuming and 
exercising the rights of sovereignty over wide 
and populous regions, and changing the charac- 
ter of avaricious speculators for that of politic 
and despotic princes. 

The funds of this magnificent corporation 
were soon after its organization, in 1600, divided 
into fowr thousand shares of the value of one 
hundred pounds sterling each; the number has 
since been increased to sixty thousand, and the 
value has increased to» about three hundred 

® pounds. The annual dividend during the past 
alf century has varied from eight to twelve 
per cent. The stockholders, two thousand in 
number, decided the fate of Oriental nations, 
and the governors constituted by them hold the 
sway of eighty millions of subjects, and thirty 








ing like oil mixed with vinegar and pepper: this, 
likewise, was very good, and we with some diffi- 
culty cleared our plates, earnestly hoping we 
had finished our dinners. Not so: for there was 
then introduced a turenne full of the eggs of the 
Cree, or great tern, of which a dozen were put 
upon each of our plates; and for sauce we had 
a large basin of cream, mixed with sugar, in 
which were four spoons, so that we all ate out 
of the same bowl, placed in the middle of the 
table. We petitioned hard to be excused from 
eating the whole of the eggs upon our plates, 
but we petitioned in vain. You are my guests, 
said he, and this is the first time you have done me 
the honour of a visit, therefore, you must do as 
I would have you; in future when you come to 
see me you may do as youlike. In his own ex- 
cuse, he plead his age for not following our ex- 
ample, to which we could make no reply.—We 
devoured witn difficulty our eggs and cream; 
but had no sooner dismissed our plates, than 
half a sheep, wefl roasted, came on witha mess 
of sorrel (Rummer acetosa,) called by the 
Danes, scurvy-grass, boiled, mushed, and sweet- 
ened with sugar. It was to no purpose we assur- 
ed our host that we had already eaten more 
than would do us good: he filled our plates 
with the mutton and sauce, and made us get 
through it as well as we could; although any 
one of the previous dishes was sufficient for the 
dinner of a moderate man. However, even this 


million of allies and tributaries. The army of} ¥@8 not all; for a large dish of wafiels, as they 


the Company in 1822 amounted to 203,454 men, 
one tenth of whom are Europeans. The revenue 
in that year was one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars; the expenditures one hundred and 
forty-three millions; and the corporate debt ex- 
eeeded one hundred and eighty millions. 

The exports from India to Europe are cotton, 
spices, indigo, teas and silks. Introducing the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the mau- 
agement of silkworms in 1780, they exported in 
1821, one million fifty-seven thousand pounds ot 
the material produced by these industrious in- 
sects. It is said that the nett profits deriv- 
ed to England from this trade since 1600, has 
not been less Jhan one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling. 

The settlements in India were, at the first in- 
stitution of the company, smali and feeble, and 
their possessions limited; with the growing 
Strength, opulence and resources, their-empire 
extended by conquest of purchases; fortresses 
and factories were established, and this associa- 
tion of merchants have a territory of great ex- 
tent under their jurisdiction, and more subjects 
under their dominion than any sovereign on 
earth, except that brother of the sun, and cou- 


are here called, that is to say, a sort of pancake, 
made of wheat flour, flat, and roasted in a 
mould which forms a number of squares on the 
top, succeeded the mutton. They were not 
more than half an inch thick, and about the 
size of an octavo book. The stifts amptman 
said he would be satisfied if each of us would 
eat two of them, and with these moderate terms 
we were forced to comply. 

For bread, Norway biscuit, and loaves made 
‘}of rye, were served up; for our drink we had no- 
thing but claret, of which we were all compel- 
led to empty the bottle that stood by us, and 
this, too, out of tumblers, rather than wine 
glasses. It is not the custom in this country to 
sit after dinner over the wine, but we had, in- 
stead of it, to drink just as much coffee as our 
host thought proper to give us. The coffee was 
certainly extremely good, and we trusted it 
would terminate the feast, but all was not yet 
over, for a huge bowl of rum punch was brought 
in, and handed round in large glasses pretty 
freely, and to every glass a toast was given. If 
at any time we flagged in drinking, Baron Banks 
was always the signal for emptying our glasses, 
in order that we might have them filled with 


sin of the moon, his ridiculous Majesty of Chi-| bumpers, to drink to his health; a task that no 


na. 





From Hooker’s ‘Vour in Leeland. 


ICELANDIC HOSPITALITY. 


Englishman ought to hesitate about complying 
with most gladly; though, assuredly, if any ex- 
ception might be made to such a rule, it would 
be an instance like the present. We were 





The arranging of a dinner table is attended|threatened with still another bowl, after we 


infceland with little trouble, aud would afiord | should have drained this; and, accordingly, an- 











other actually came, which we were with diffi- 


culty allowed to refuse to empty entirely; nor ‘ 


could this be done, but by ordering our people 
to get the boat ready for our departure, when, 
having concluded this most extraordinary feast 
by three cups of tea each, we took our leave, 
and reached Reikevig about ten o’clock; but 
did not for some time recover from the effect of 
this most involuntary intemperance. ° - 


LAST WORDS OF ROBERT EMMET. 

If the spirit of the illustrious dead participate 
in the concerns and cares of those who were 
dear to them in this transitory life—O! ever 
dear and venerated shade of my departed father, 
look down with scrutiny upon the conduct of 
your suffering son, and see if I have even for a 
moment deviated from those principles of mo- 
rality and patriotism which it was your care to 
instil into my youthful mind, and for which Iam 
now to offer up my life. My lords, you seem im- 
patient for the sacrifice; the blood for which you 
thirst is not congealed by the artificial terrors 
which surround your victim: it circulates warm- 
ly and unruffled through the channels which 
Godcreated for nobler purposes, but which you 
are bent to destroy for purposes so grievous, 
that they cry to heaven. Be ye patient! I have 
but few words more to say—I am going to my 
cold and silent grave: my lamp of life is nearly 
extinguished: my race is run: the grave opens to 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. I have 
but one request to ask at my departure from this 
world—it is the charity of its silence. Let no 
man write my epitaph, for as no man who 
knows my motives dares now vindicate ‘them, 
let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them.— 
Let them and me repose in obscurity, and my 
tomb remain uninscribed, until other times and 
other men can do justice to my character.— 
When my country takes her place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written. I have done! 


LONDON AND PARIS. 

The population of Paris is but three quarters 
that of London, consequently we may expect 
the like proportion of food to be consumed by 
these two capitals. The different materials of 
subsistence, however, are distributed in such a 
manner, that it is very difficult to forma correct 
estimate of the total amount. ‘The number of 
horned cattle consumed at Paris, is not more 
than half the number sold at the market of Smith- 
field, forthe London shambles. ‘The same pro- 
portion has been remarked in the consumption 
of sheepandlambs. There is a want of positive 
data to compare the consumption of corn, but 
calculations which can be relied upon shew that 
upon this head London is below Paris. In the 
last capital the bakers use annually 547,508 bags 
of flour, which make 113,880,000 kilograms of 
bread. Itis estimated that in Londonthe yearly 
consumption of bread is hardly more than 
30,000,000 kilograms. 


COURTSHIP. 

In a certain section of our country, where the 
good people are more remarkable for their hon- 
esty and simplicity, than for their polished man. 
ners, a lad who had arrived at an age when most 
boys take it into their heads that a wife is indis- 
pensably necessary to their happiness, felt, or 
believe | he felt, (no matter which) e flame for 
one of his fairneighbors. Possessing an uncom- 
mon share of bashfulness, he could not venture 
to sol cit her heart and hand in person, but pre- 
vailed on anelderly brother to do it in his name, 
The brother accordingly made a visit, and after 
yawning a considerable ‘time, turning his back, 
fearing she might witness his confusion, thus ad- 
dressed her—‘* Could a body get you to have him?” 
Expecting his question, she modestly replied— 
‘© Well, I reckon so? He observed—‘* [2 isn’t 
me that wants you, it’s brother Jacky.” 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 

These are the last published tales of the Wa- 
verly novels, now confessedly the production of 
Sir Walter Scott. For the gratification of our 
distant readers, more especially, we publish an 
extract from the tale of the ‘* Surgeon’s Daugh- 
ter.’ Richard Middlemas had been left by an 
unknown person, in his infancy, under the guar- 
dianship of Dr. Grey, (in whose house he was 
born,) residing in a village called by the author 
Middlemas, in Scotland. At the period of the 
selected incident, he had become of age, and re- 
ceived from his faithful and benevolent protector 
the money appropriated by his grandfather, Mon- 
cada, for his use when that period arrived.— 
Stimulated by avarice and undefined ambition, 
and the villany of a former companion, now 
figiiring as a recruiting officer of the East India 
Company, he is inveigled into that service, and 
led off to their depot in the Isle of Wight. Here, 
in order to effect the premeditated robbery, he is 
seduced into intoxication and stupefaction by the 
insidious mingling of opiates in his drink, and in 
that state he is thrown into the military hospital, 
stripped of all, by his false friend, and left in the 
hope of his falling a victim to the prevailing con- 
tagion. Sir Walter gives a very vivid descrip- 
tion of this pandemonium of pestilence and vice, 
of insanity and drunkenness, in which he is dis- 
covered by his former fellow student and unsuc- 
cessful rival in the affections of Menie Grey, 
the Surgeon’s Daughter, and heroine of the 
piece. His preserver, (now a surgeon in the 
service.) by obtainmg his removal into a more 
comfortable apartment, saves him from falling a 
victim to the pestilence. He had by the reco- 
very of the children of the superintending gene- 
ral, Witherington, from the small pox then preva- 
lent, secured his fervent gratitude, which he mag- 
nanimously uses for the benefit of his former 
friend, by endeavouring to effect his discharge; 
but owing to the difficulty experienced by the 
eompany in getting recruits, fails in obtaining it. 
The conversation, however, developes to the 
General, that the applicant for his bounty is his 
abandoned son. A lieutenant’s commission, and 
ample out-fit for India, is provided by his still un- 
known father. Middlemas, grateful for his boun- 
ty, urges his desire to express his gratitude in 
person to his benefactor, which, on Hartley’s 
solicitation, is granted, when the fatal eclair- 
eissement takes place, as described in the select- 
ed passage. The demoralizing and degrading ef- 
fects of ambitious avarice predominating over the 
better feelings of the heart, are admirably de- 
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Downs, where the Middlesex lay ready to weigh 
anchor, the new lieutenant was summoned by 
Winter to attend him to the General’s residence, 
for the purpose of being introduced to his pa- 
tron, to thank him at once, and to bid him fare- 
well. On the road, the old man took the liber- 
ty of schooling his companion concerning the re- 
spect which he ought to pay to his master, ‘* who 
was, though a kind and generous man as ever 
came from Northumberland, extremely rigid in 
punctiliously exacting the degree of honour 
which was due.”’ 

While they were advancing towards the house, 
the General and his wife expected their arrival 
with breathless anxiety. They were seated in a 
superb drawing-room, the General behind a large 
chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, 
threw all the light to the other side of the table, 
so that he could observe any person placed 
there, without becoming the subject of observa- 
tion in turn. On a heap of cushions, wrapped in 
a glittering drapery of gold and silver muslins, 
mingled with shawls, a luxury which was then a 
novelty in Europe, sate, or rather reclined, his 
lady, who, past the full meridian of beauty, re- 
tained charms enough to distinguish her as a 
very fine woman, though her mind seemed ‘oc- 
cupied by the deepest emotion. 

‘* Zilia,’’ said her husband, ‘* you are unable 
for what you have undertaken—take my advice 
—retire—you shall know all and every thing 
that passes—but retire. To what purpose should 
you cling to the idle wish of beholding for a mo- 
ment a being whom you can never again look 
upon!”? 

‘* Alas!’? answered the lady, “ and is not your 
declaration, that I shall never see him more, a 
sufficient reason that I should wish to see him 
now—-should wish to imprint on my memory the 
features and the form which I am never again to 
behold while we are in the bedy? Do not, my 
Richard, be more cruel than was my poor father, 
even when his wrath was in its bitterness. He let 
nre look upon my infant, and its cherub face 
dwelt with me, and was my comfort, among the 
years of unutterable sorrow in which my youth 
wore away.”’ 

“It is enough, Zilia—you have desired this 
boon—I have granted it—and, at whatever risk, 
my promise shall be kept. But think how much 
depends on this fatal secret—your rank and es- 
timation in society—my honour interested that 
that estimation should remain uninjured. Zilia, 
the moment the promulgation of such a secret 
gives prudes and scandal-mongers a right to 
treat you with scorn, will be fraught with unut- 
terable misery, perhaps with bloodshed and 
death, should a man dare to take up the ru- 
mour.’” 

‘* You shall be obeyed, my husband,’ answer- 
ed Zilia, ‘‘ in all that the frailness of nature will 
permit.—But oh, God of my fathers, of what clay 
hast thou fashioned us, poor mortals, who dread 
so much fhe shame which follows sin, yet repent 
so little for the sin itself!” In a minute after- 
wards steps we heard—the door opened—Win- 





picted in the character and destiny of Middle- 
mas, when contrasted with the disciplined, pure 
and generous mind of Hartley; and, however in- 
ferior this tale may be to others from this incom- 
parable author, the moral lessons it conveys to 
youth, as a beacon light to warn them from the 
shoals of the selfish passions, is admirable. 

In the succeeding numbers of the Souvenir, we 
shall publish the denoument of this tale, which 
is powerfully interesting in dramatic effect, com- 
bined with its vivid description of the gorgeous 
pageantry of the East, during the reign of Hy- 
der Ali, the period of the tale. 

CHAPTER IX. 


THE evening before he was to set sail for the 


ter announced Lieutenant Middlemas, and the 
unconscious son stood before his parents. 
Witherington started involuntarily up, but im- 
mediately constrained himself to assume the easy 
deportment with which a superior receives a de- 
pendent, and which, in his own case, was usu- 
ally mingled with a certain degree of hauteur.— 
The mother had less command of herself. She 
too sprung up, as with the intention of throwing 
herself on the neck of her son, for whom she had 
travailed and sorrowed. But the warning glance 
of her husband arrested her, as if by magic, and 
she remained standing, with her beautiful head 
and neck somewhat advanced, her hands clasped 
together, and extended forward in the attitude 
of motion, but motionless, nevertheless, as a 
marble statue, to which the sculptor has given 








all the appearance of life, but cannot impart its 


powers, So strange a gesture and posture might 
have excited the young officer’s surprise; but the 
lady stood in the shade, and.he was so intent in 
looking upon his patron, that he was scarce 
even conscious of Mrs. Witherington’s presence, 

**T am happy in this opportunity,’’ said Mid. 
dlemas, observing that the General did not 
speak, ‘‘ to return my thanks to General With. 
oringoe> to whom they never can be sufficiently 
paid.”” ‘ 

The sound of his voice, though uttering words 
so indifierent, seemed to dissolve the charm 
which kept his mother motionless. She sighed 
deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her posture, and 
sunk back on the cushions from which she had 
started up. Middlemas turned a look towards 
her at the sound of the sigh, and the rustling of 
her drapery. The general hastened to speak. 

**My wife, Mr. Middlemas, has been unwell 
of late—your friend, Mr. Hartley, might mention 
it to you—an affection of the nerves,’’ 

Mr. Middlemas, was, of course, sorry, and 
concerned. 

“We have had distress in our family, Mr. 
Mididlemas, from the ultimate and heart-break. 
ing consequences of which we have escaped by 
the skill of our friend, Mr. Hartley. We will be 
happy if it is in our power to repay a part of our 
obligations in services to his friend and protege, 
Mr. Middlemas.” 
lam only acknowledged his protege, then, 
thought Richard; but he said, ‘* Every one must 
envy his friend, in having had the distinguished 
xood fortune to be of use to General Withering- 
ton aud his family.” 

**You have received your commission, I pre- 
sume. Have you any particular wish or desire 
respecting your destination ?” 

*-No, may it please your Excellency,” an- 
swered Middlemas. ‘* I suppose Hartley would 
tell your Excellency my unhappy state—that I 
am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast 
me on the wide world, an outcast about whom 
uobody knows or carés, except to desire that I 
should wander far enough, and live obscurely © 
enough, not to disgrace them by their connex- 
ion with me.” 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew 
her muslin veil closely around her head, as if to 
exclude the sounds which excited her mental 
agony. 

“Mr, Hartley was not particularly communi- 
cative about your affairs,” said the General ; 
**nor do I wish to give you the pain of entering 
into them. WhatI desire to know, is, if you are 
pleased with your destination to Madras ?” 

** Perfectly, please your Excellency—any 
where, so that there is no chance of meeting the 
villain Hillary.” 

‘* Oh! Hillary’s services are too necessary in 
the purlieus of Saint Giles’s, the Lowlights of 
Newcastle, and such like places, where human 
carrion can be picked up, to be permitted to go 
to India. However, to show you the knave has 
some grace, there are the notes of which you 
were robbed. You will find them the very same 
papers which you lost, except a small sum 
which the rogue had spent, but which a friend 
has made «up, in compassion for your suffer- 
ings.” Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, 
and kissed the hand which restored him to inde- 
pendence. 

* Pshaw!” said the General, * you area silly 
young man; but he withdrew not his hand from 
his caresses. ‘his was one of the occasions on 
which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

*¢0, my more than father!” he said, ‘‘ how 
much greater a debt do J owe to you than to the 
unnatural parents, who brought me into this 
world by thei? sin, and deserted me through 
t.eir cruelty !’’ 

* Zilia, as she heard these cutting words, 





flung back her veil, raising it on both hands till 
it floated behind her like a mist, and then giv- 
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ing a faint groan, sunk down ina swoon. Push- 
ing Middlemas from him with a hasty move- 
ment, General Witherington flew to his lady’s 
assistance, and carried her in his arms, as if she 
had been a child, into the ante-room, where an 
old servant waited with the means of restoring 
suspended animation, which the unhappy hus- 
band too truly anticipated might be useful.— 
These were hastily employed, and succeeded in 
calling the sufferer to life, but in a state of men- 
tal emotion that was terrible. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last 
words which her son had uttered.—** Did you 
hear him, Richard !” she exclaimed, in accents 
terribly loud, considering the exhausted state of 
her strength—‘‘ Did you hear the words? It 
was Heaven speaking our condemnation by the 
voice of our own child. But do not fear, my 
Richard, do not weep! I will answer the thun- 
der of Heaven with its own music.” 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the 
room, and, while the servant and master gazed 
on each other, as if doubting whether her senses 
were about to leave her entirely, she wandered 
over the keys, pepeens a wilderness of har- 
mony, composed of passages recalled by memo- 
ry, or combined by her own musical talent, until 
at length her voice and instrument united in one 
of those magnificent hymns in which her youth 
had praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like 
the Royal Hebrew who composed it. The tear 
ebbed insensibly from the eye which she turned 
upwards—her vocal tones, combining with those 

the instrument, rose to a pitch of brilliancy 
seldom attained by the most distinguished per- 
formers, and they sunk into a dying cadence, 
which fell never again to arise,—for the song- 
stress had died with her strain. 

The horror of the distracted husband may be 
conceived, when all efforts to restore life proved 
totally ineffectual. Servants were despatched 
fur medical men—Hartley, and every other who 
could be found. The General precipitated him- 
self into the apartment they had so lately left, 
and in his haste ran against Middlemas, who, at 
the sound of the music from the adjoining spart- 
ment, had naturally approached nearer to the 
door, and, surprised and startled by the sort of 
clamour, hasty steps and confused voices which 
ensued, had remained standing there, endea- 
vouring to ascertain the cause of so much disor- 


The sight of the unfortunate young man 
wakened the General’s eg | passions to fren- 
zy. He seemed to recognise his son only as the 
cause of his wife’s death. He seized him by the 
collar, and shook him violently as he dragged 
Lim into the chamber of mortality. 

** Come hither,” he said, “thou for whom a 
life of lowest obscurity was too mean a fate— 
come hither, and look on the parents whom thou 
hast so much envied—whom thou hast so often 
cursed. Look at that pale emaciated form—a 
figure of wax, rather than flesh and blood—that 
is thy mother—that is the unhappy Zilia Monca- 
da, to whom thy birth was the source of shame 
and misery, and to whom thy il-omened pre- 
sence has now brought death itself. And be- 
hold me!”’—he pushed the lad from him and 
stood up erect, looking well-nigh in gesture and 
figure the apostate spirit he described—“ Be- 
hold me!” he said,— see you not my hair 
streaming with sulphur, my brow scathed with 
lightning ?—I am the Arch-Fiend—I am the fa- 
ther whom you seek—I am the accursed Rich- 
ard ‘l'resham, the seducer of Zilia, and the father 
of her murderer !”” 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was 
Passing. All attention to the deceased, he in- 
stantly saw, would be thrown away; and under- 
stand:ng, partly from Winter, partly from the 
tenor of the General’s frantic discourse, the na- 
ture of the disclosure which had occurred, he 
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ful.and scandalous scene which had taken place. 
Aware how delicately the General felt on the 
subject-of reputation, he assailed him with re- 
monstrances on such conduct, in presence of so 
many witnesses. But the mind had ceased to 
answer to that once powerful key note. 

**{ care not if the whole world hear my sin 
and my punishment,” said Witheringion. ‘It 
shall not be again said of me, that I fear shame 
more than I repent sin. I feared shame only for 
Zilia, and Z.-lia is dead !” 

** But her memory, General—spare the me- 

mory of your wife, in which the character of 
your children is involved.” 
*‘1 have no children!” said the desperate 
and violent man. ‘My Reuben is gone to hea- 
ven, to prepare a lodging for the angel who has 
now escaped from earth in a flood of harmony, 
which can only be equalled where she is gone. 
The other two cherubs will not survive their 
mother. I shall be, nay, I already feel myself a 
childless man.” 

“Yet Iam your son,” replied Middlemas, in 
atone sorrowful, but at the same time tinged 
with sullen resentment—‘‘ Your son by your 
wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon 
you both to acknowledge my rights, and all who 
are present to bear witness to them.” 

*©Wretch!” exclaimed the maniac father, 
*€ canst thou think of thine own sordid rights in 
the midst of death and frenzy ? My son!—thou 
art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretched- 
ness in this world, and who will share my eter- 
nal misery in the next. Hence from my sight, 
and my curse go with thee !” 

His eyes fixed on the ground, his arms folded 
on his breast, the haughty and dogged spirit of 
Middlemas yet seemed to meditate reply. But 
Hartley, Winter, and other by-standers interfer- 
ed, and forced him from the apartment. As 
they endeavoured to remonstrate with him, he 
twisted himself out of their grasp, ran to the 
stables, and seizing the first saddled horse that 
he found, out of many that had been in haste got 
ready to seek for assistance, he threw himself 
on its back, rode furiously off. Hartley was 
about to mount and follow him; but Winter 
and the other domestics threw themselves 
around him, and implored him not to desert 
their unfortunate master, at a time when the in- 
fluence which he had acquired over him might 
be the only restraint on the violence of his pas- 
sions. 

* He had a coup de soleil in India,” whispered 
Winter, ‘* and is capable of any thing in his fits: 
These cowards cannot control him, and I am old 
and feeble.” 

Satisfied that General Witherington was a 
greater object of compassion than Middlemas, 
whom besides he had no hope of overtaking, 
and who, he believed, was safe in his own keep- 
ing, however violent might be his present emo- 
tions, Hartley returned where the greater emer- 
gency demanded his immediate care. 


He found the unfortunate General contending 
with the domestics, who endeavoured to pre- 
vent his making his way to the apartment where 
his children slept, and exclaiming furiously— 
“Rejoice, my treasures—rejoice !—He has fled 
who would proclaim your father’s crime, and 
your mother’s dishonour !—He has fled, never to 
return, whose life has been the death of one 
parent, and the ruin of another !—Courage, my 
children, your father is with you—he will make 
his way to you through an hundred obstacles.” 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, 
were giving way to him, when Adam Hartley 
approached, and placing himself before the un- 
happy man, fixed his eye firmly on the Gene- 
ral’s, while he said in alow but stern voice— 
** Madman, would you kill your children ?” 

The General seemed staggered in his resolu- 
tion, but still attempted to rush past him. But 





hastened to put an end, if possible, to the fright- 


each side, “* You are my prisoner,” he said, . 
**T command you to follow me.’’ 

“Ha! prisoner, and for high treason? Dog, 
thou hast met thy death !” 

The distracted man drew a poignard from his 
bosom, and Hartley’s strength and resolution 
might not perhaps have saved his life, had not 
Winter mastered the General’s right hand, and 
contrived to disarm him. 

“Iam your prisoner then,” he said; ** use 
me civilly—and let me see my wife and chil- 
dren.” ~ 

‘* You shall see them to-morrow, said Hartley; 
** follow us instantly, and without the least re- 
sistance.” 

General Witherington followed like a child, 
with the air of one who is suffering for a cause 
in which he glories. 

‘*T am not ashamed of my principles,” he 
said—‘*I am willing to die for my king.” 
Without exciting his frenzy, by contradicting 
the fantastic idea which occupied his imagina- 
tion, Hartley continued to maintain over his pa- 
tient the ascendancy he had acquired. He 
caused him to be led to his apartment, and beheld 
him suffer himself to be put to bed. Adminis- 
tering then a strong composing draught, and 
causing a servant to sleep in the room, he 
watched the unfortunate man till dawn of morn- 
ing. 
General Witherington awoke in his full sen- 
ses, and apparently conscious of his real situa- 
tion, which he testified by low groans, sobs and 
tears. When Hartley drew near his bedside, he 
knew him perfectly, and said, ** Do not fear me 
—the fit is over—leave me now, and see after 
yonder unfortunate. Let him leave Britain as 
soon as possible, and go where his fate calls him, 
and where we can never meet more. Winter 
knows my ways, and will take care of me.” 
Winter gave the same advice. “I can an- 
swer,” he said, “for my master’s security at 
present; but in Heaven’s name, prevent his 
ever meeting again with that obdurate young 
man |” 





COLUMBUS. 


Columbus went to sea at the age of fourteen, 
After a variety of adventures serving to enlarge 
his knowledge more than to increase his fortune, 
he went to Lisbon. Here having married the 
daughter of Perestrello; a Portuguese navigator 
of much celebrity, his favourite ‘passion of mak- 
ing discoveries was rendered more irresistible by 
reading the journals of his father-in-law, which 
had fallen into his hands. 

Columbus was of opinion that by sailing di- 
rectly to the west, new countries, which it was 
likely formed a part of the great continent of 
Asia, must be discovered. His opinion was 
strengthened by the discovery, after a long course 
of westerly wind, of pieces of carved wood, trees, 
and canes, and dead bodies, the natives of an- 
other clime, driven on the shores of the Madeira 
isles and the Azores. 

That part of America which was first discov- 
ered by Columbus, was supposed, from a simila- 
rity of productions, to be a part of those vast re- 
gions of Asia, comprehended under the general 
name of India, which name was given to it by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. After the error was de- 
tected, the name of West Indies was continued. 





A party of bon vivunts, who recently dined at 
a celebrated tavern, after having drank an im- 
mense quantity of wine, rang for the bill. The 
bill was accordingly brought, but the amount 
appeared so enormous. to one of the company, 
(not quite so far gorfe ag the rest,) that he stam- 
mered out, it was impossible so many bottles 
could have been drank by seven persons. 
“ True, sir,” said Boniface, ** but your honor for- 





Hartly, seizing him by the collar of his coat on 


gets the three gentlemen under the tuble.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Brutus contemplating the death of Cesar,’’ 
by our friend J. B. P. reached us after the form 
was made up,—it shall grace our columns next 
week: we gladly welcome the productions of his 
pen. 

We trust our readers will be as much pleased 
as ourselves with the insertion of ‘‘ Time,” by a 
Druid, in the present number. Had it been of- 
fered as a prize poem, it might have succeeded 
in obtaining the premium; but as we have decli- 
ned interfering in any way, and being offered 
without any pretensions to it, we at once show 
our approbation by publishing it, hoping the au- 
thor may be induced to oblige us further. 

Our thanks are due to J. R. C. S. for the essay 
we now publish, and hope it will not be the last 
he intends to favour us with. 

In our next we shall continue the tale of the 
Surgeon’s Daughter, from the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, so as to give our distant readers a 
condensed version of it. 

“Fitz James’’ is welcome. We shall not wil- 
lingly postpone so long the publication of a se- 
cond from the author. The tale is written with 
much feeling, and we only regret its brevity. 

We have been favoured by a lady of taste and 
refinement, with a selection of the Oriental tale 
in our first page, aad hope she will indulge us 
again with selections equally good. 

We have received, and are now printing, the 
plate of Yale College, for the February number 
of the Souvenir, and from the beauty of its ap- 
pearance anticipate that our subscribers will be 
rauch pleased therewith. 

We have been for some weeks dissatisfied with 
the quality of the paper used in the Souvenir for 
the letter-press and engravings, and this week 
have improved it both in weight or thickness and 
quality. 

Having had occasion frequently to complain 
of the tax many inconsiderate correspondents 


subject us to in the shape of postage of letters, in- 
forming us of a change of their residence, and a 


wish to have their paper sent accordingly—in 


some instances twice in the course of a month. To 
avoid this we now give notice that unpaid letters 
will not be taken from the office, except they con- 
tain remittances. Many letters have been receiv- 
ed from post-:asters, with only their initials on 
the outside, which are charged with postage. The 


require that the post-master shall write his name 
in full on the outside of the letter, to entitle it to 


be franked. Correspondents will also oblige us 


and serve themselves, by marking the state in 
their letters, as many placés of the same name 
exist in different parts of the Union, and we are 
sometimes much at a loss to know from whence 


Porter, of Boston, quarterly, and containing a 


} | full account of the principal lines of stages, 
} | steamboats and canal packets, in the New Eng- 


land states and state of New-York, with their 
hours of departure and arrival—towns through 
which they pass—proprictors names—fare—dis- 
tance of routes, &c. &c. Such a work as this, is 
of incalculable advantage to an inexperienced 
traveller, or to females, enabling them to choose 
their conveyance, and informing them, the rate, 
distance and time, they will require to accom- 
plish their views, without being at the trouble of 
inquiring of those whose interest it may be to 
mislead. 





The weather has been very remarkable so far 
this winter. On the 2d inst. a bat was observed 
for a considerable time sailing before our office 
in the afternoon. It is feared he went supperless 
to bed, as but few insects were observed on the 
wing; and on the 7th, in one of the ponds in the 
neighbourhood of this city, we observed one boy 
swimming as well as he was able in the shallow 


two or three columns of what they call matter, 
which means, strictly speaking, no matter what. 
Then comes the ransacking of newspapers re« 
ceived, of the odd volumes of your scanty libra- 
ry, and of your own knowledge box, to obtain 
poetry, stories, lies, &c. Fora political Editor, 
nothing is more easy than to make up his out. 
side, for he can copy all the lies of his co-labour- 
ers against his enemy and in favour of his friend, 
But for him of the neuter-political gender, it is 
a task of dull humour; of parti-colored journey. 
work. He is under the necessity of wading 
through ten love stories, and feel faint at the 
end of each—of gobbling up twenty murders, 
which happened ten months since—of dozing 
over poetry, which has nothing of spirit but its 
sleigh-bell gingle—and worse than all to avoid 
all allusions to man traps and spring guns, call- 
ed politics and religious difference. For an edi- 
tor to write himself on the outside, is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, i. e. taking from the inside 
to place on the outside—that is worse than 
leaving the interior of a stage coach, to mount 
its exterior dicky, in a snow storm; still, mats 
ter is to be raised for the outside, and though at 
this very moment we are whipping up our quill, 
yet, much more is to be done—inclination to the 
contrary notwithstanding—brains or no brains— 
subject or no subject. In fact, the filling up of 


an outside, places one in the situation of some 
of the members of our legislature, who rise to 
make a speech, when they have nothing to say. 
Vox hesil faucibus, which being interpreted, 
means, the ideas are toohuge for utterance. 
Deliver an editor from the out, and his wits may 
manage the in-side of his hepdomedal task. Oh 
that papers possessed no outsides. So endeth 
so much of our covering. 


water, while several of his companions were 
partly undressed and partaking of the sport.— 
Yesterday, the Anniversary of the Victory of 
New Orleans, the snow fell rapidly. 


THE POST OFFICE was removed on New- 
Year’s day, to the house owned and formerly oc- 
cupied by the Messrs. Howells, and nearly oppo- 
site to the old situation. We understand that 
the following will be the arrangement of busi- 
ness: The eastern back window is appropriated 
to the printers to receive their newspapers; the 
western back window, and the three windows 
on Franklin Place, are appropriated to the car- 
riers whose names are designated on the shut- 
ters, and where the Sunday delivery will be 
made to their respective customers, The west- 
ern front window on Chesnut street, next to the 
corner of Franklin Place, is appropriated for 
the delivery of letters to those persons who re- 
ceive them from the office, and for paid letters 
deposited in the office ; and the window adjoin- 
ing is for the deposit of unpaid letters, the de- 
livery of box letters, and the receipt of paid let- 
ters. 








Wild Hemlock.—This noxious weed, the eicu- 
la maculata, of. Bigelow, grows in all parts of 
New England, and is remarkably abundant. It 
is found chiefly in runs and wet grounds, but it 
is sometimes seen by the road side, or by ditch- 
es and fences in dry places. The stalk is purple, 
except when it grows in the shade, then it is 
green; the plant is from two to five feet high. 
The blossoms are straw coloured, or nearly 
white, are set in tufts or clusters at the ends of 
the branches, like the blossom of the caraway, 
carrot, and parsnip. The seeds are a virulent 
poison; they very much resemble caraway seeds, 
and it requires close inspection to distiguish one 
from the other. It is a very common and beau- 
tiful weed; it may be seen in our meadows and 
other wet mowing lands growing in luxuriant 
abundance, overtopping the uncut grass by near- 
ly two feet, branching forth into quite a tree. 
Its blossoms begin to appear in June, and are 
found through July and August. 

Of this plant Mr. Bigelow says, in his botany, 
‘this is probably the most dangerous of our 
poisonous vegetables, and various instances of 
speedy death have taken place in children who 
have unwarily eaten the root.’? The seed is no 
less poisonous than the root. 





(From the able manner in which the Boston 
Times is conducted, we think our brother editor 
indicates no want of talents, and he, least of all 
others, should have occasion to complain of 
dearth of intellect—we must either set him down 
for a poet or lawyer—two classes of gentry who 
are said to talk most when there is least founda- 
tion.—Such a complaint might have been far 
more appropriate from our humble selves, if we 
could have given utterance to half so witty a 
scrawl—having every week to furnish the ‘head 
ruffian’ aforesaid, i. e. the chief compositor, with 
both the inside and outside too of the matter 
composing our weekly sheet—being no way 
aided by advertisements for half the paper.) 
THE OUTSIDE OF A NEWSPAPER. 
This is generally devoted to cabbaging from 
the brains of contemporaries, without giving 
credit therefor—to Presidents’ Messages, Mam- 
moth turnips, duels, murders, poetry and trash. 
An editor, as soon as the preceding week’s toil 
is finished, and he has the opportunity of taking 
a long, breath, is forthwith commanded by that 
Mephistophilers of a demon, called the head 





On the employment of the wood and bark of 
the chesnut tree, in dyeing and tanning.—The 
bark of the chesnut tree contains twice as much 
tanning matter as oak-bark, and nearly twice a3 
much colouring matter as log-wood. The co- 
louring substance of chesnut bark, is that of 
Campeachy logwood, exactly -as 1,857 to 1. 
Leather prepared with this substance, is more 
firm and solid, and yet more supple. This bark 
is the best substance for making ink: mixed 
with iron it becomes a bluish black. This li- 
quor appears blue at outside like indigo; but it 
gives on paper the finest black. In dyeing it has 
a greater aflinity for wool than sumach has, and 
im other respects it differs very little from su- 
mach and gall-nuts, The colour is unchangea- 


provisions of the post-office law very properly 








they are written. 


ruflian of a printing office, to produce, instanter, ble by air and light. 
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A GOOD SHOT. 


It is now, said Von Wyck, more than two 
years since, in the very place where we now 
stand, I ventured to take one of the most daring 
shots, that ever was hazarded. My wife~ was 
sitting within the house near the door, the chil- 
dren were playing about her, and I was without, 
busied in doing something to a waggon, when 
suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous 
lion appeared, came up, and quietly laid himself 
down in the shade, upon the very threshhold of 
the door! My wife, either frozen with fear, or 
aware of the danger attending any attempt to 
fly, remained motionless in her place, while the 
children took refuge in her lap. The cry they 
uttered attracted my attention, and I hastened 
towards the door; but my astonishment may 
well be conceived, when I found the entrance to 
it barred in such a way. Although the animal 
had not seen me, unarmed as I was, escape 
seemed impossible; yet I glided gently, scarcely 
knowing what I meant to do, to the side of the 
house, up to the window of my chamber, where 
I knew my loaded gun was standing. By a 
most happy chance, I had set it ina corner close 
by the window, so that I could reach it with my 
hand; for, as you may perceive, the opening is 
too small to admit of my having got in; and, 
still more fortunately, the door of the room was 
open, so that I could see the whole danger of 
the scene. The lion was beginning to move, 
perhaps with the intention of making a spring. 
—There was no longer any time to think; I call- 
ed softly to the mother not to be alarmed, and, 
invoking the name of the Lord, fired my piece. 
The ball passed directly over the hair of my 
boy’s head, and lodged in the forehead of the 
lion immediately above his eyes, which shot 
forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and stretched 
him on the ground, so that he never stirred 
more.—Lichtenstein’s travels in South Africa. 





CALEDONIAN CANAL. 

And what a glorious triumph to science” and 
art it is, to be able to conduct vessels of all 
kinds, even those originally intended for the 
ocean-surge alone, through the interior country! 
In Scotland at present, along the Caledonian 
canal, a noble frigate may be seen, wandering, 
as it were, among the inland solitudes, and dis- 
playing her grace and majesty to the astonished 

of the mountain shepherd; and having 
traversed the kingdom, and visited the lonely 
lakes, whose waters until now had only borne 
the skiff of the hunter, she descends again by 
the steps of the liquid stair, and safely resumes 
her usual place among the waves. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The London Star mentions, that when the 
Kent East Indiaman was on fire in the Bay o 
Biscay, Col. Macgregor, of the 31st regiment, 
hastily wrote a memorandum of the circum- 
stances, and threw it overboard in a well cork- 
ed bottle, (previously to the fortunate rescue by 
the Cambria brig,) addressed to his father in 
Scotland. The officer now belongs to the 93d 
regiment, stationed at Barbadoes; and while on 
a visit to the sea-side of that island, in October 
last, the identical bottle, with the paper in it, 
was washed ashore there, having, in nineteen 
months, crossed the Atlantic in a south west di- 
recton. 








GARDENS IN SHIPS. 


To sow in a temperate Zone, and reap be- 
tween the Tropics, is a somewhat singular thing, 
yet it is constantly done; for our great East In- 
dia ships, in imitation of the Dutch, who first 
introduced the practice, have little salled gar- 
dens in flat wooden boxes on their poops, where 
the seed, acted upon by a heat increasing daily, 


dens the number of crops in the year are more 
numerous than in any spot on earth, for the 
gardens, if so minded, can command almost any 
temperature. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 





By a resolution of the board of trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, passed last October, 
the Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Doctor Chap- 
man was authorised to select an assistant.—The 
choice made by the eminent Professor—who 
fixed upon Doctor Samuel Jackson—was ap- 
proved by a unanimous vote of the Medical Fa- 
culty. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania re-assembled 
at Harrisburg on Monday last, both houses forming 
quorums. In the house of representatives, Mr. 
Ringland reported a bill, authorizing the collec. 
tion of fines for non performance of Militia duty 
during the late war, and directing payment to 
the members of courts mariial. The report of 
the managers of the Pennsylvania institution for 
the deaf and dumb was read, and the usual num- 
ber of copies ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Maelzel is at present in this city, and is 
preparing for exhibition his grand panorama of 
the Conflagration of Moscow, and other curiosi- 
ties. The conflagration is a splendid work. It 
will be ready, we understand, on Monday nest. 

A lady near Doylestown, Bucks county, Penn. 
is stated to have a remarkable bed Quilt, which 
was composed of twenty-seven thousand six 
hundred and fifty-six pieces, 

Mr. Scudder of the New York Museum has 
furnished Mr. J. W. B. Parsons of Maryland, an 
artificial eye so exactly resembling the natural 
one, that it is difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

William Paulding, Esq. has been unanimously 
re-elected Mayor of New York. 

A New Orleans paper of the 4th of December, 
states that it was estimated that three hundred 
persons had arrived in that city within the last 
24 hours. 

Mr. Owen was to sail on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, from Liverpool, for New Orleans. 

The President’s mansion was, according to 
custom, on Tuesday last, Jan. 1, thrown open 
for the reception of company, and a large num- 
ber of his fellow citizens waited upon and par- 
took of the hospitality of the Chief Magistrate. 

The legislature of Ohio, is composed of 108 
members, 36 in the senate and 72 in the lower 
house. Of the senators, not one is a native of 
the state, and of the representatives, only two 
were born in Ohio. There are of the both hou- 
ses, 25 attorneys, and 55 farmers. Of the mem- 
bers, 37 are natives of Pennsylvania, and 26 are 
natives of the New England states. 

The township of Hollis and Boston, in the 
state of Maine, have been infested to an alarming 
extent with foxes having the hydrophobia. Five 
were killed within one week, but not until they 
had bitten several dogs and sheep. 

On the 22d ult. a gentleman sent to the office 
of the Charleston Patriot, (just taken from his 
garden,) a fine ear of corn, anda tobacco plant, 
both as verdant and thrifty as they could be in 
the month of August. 

Mr. Fordyce Ruggles, of Hardwick, (Mass.) 
with a patent percussiqn pistol, of his own in- 
vention and manufacture, the barrel being pre- 
cisely five inches and three-fourths long, holding 
it at arm’s length, at the distance of 20 rods, 
killed 15 turkeys, set up singly. 

Some beautiful Gown Patterns have been im- 
ported into Boston from Angora, ancic nt Ancyra, 
a town in Natolia, Asia Minor, 212 miles S. E. of 
Constantinople, celebrated for the manufacture 
of fine wool and goats hair, The goods are white 
and colored, and resemble the texture of Cash- 





Captain Fellows, of the British frigate Dart- 
mouth, who signalized himself in the late battle 
at Navarino, is supposed to be a native of Ston- 
ington, Con, 

A hero of the west being lately in Raleigh, 
astonished the North Carolinians not a little by 
proclaiming his unheard of-composition and pow- 
ers. ‘*lam,” said he, “half horse, half alliga- 
tor, with a small touch of the snapping turtle; 
but that’s quite common where 1 come from. 
I can ride upon a streak of lightning, whip my 
weight in wild cats, and ifany gentleman chooses 
for a twenty dollar bill he may throw in a panther. 
Ican leap the Ohio, wade the Mississippi, and 
thrash any man opposed to Jackson.” 

The Provincial Parliament of Lower Canada 
has been further prorogued from the 3d of Jan- 
uary to the 15th of February. The Parliament 
of Upper Canada is summoned to meet on the 
15th of January. 

_ Ina late English paper, we observe the mar- 
riage of a daughter of some great Rotterdam 
banker, with a Dutch name so full of consonants 
that we can neither speak or write it, to whom 
the indulgent father gives a portion of seven 
millions, Nicodemus Crowquill would ask, ‘I 
vonder if she has got any sisters.” 





Resignations, Deaths and Dismissals in the United 
States Navy, since December 2, 1286. 


Among the resignations are one Master Com- 
mandant, five Lieutenants, one Surgeon, one 
Surgeon’s Mate, twenty-one Midshipmen, two 
Sailing Masters, one Gunner, and one Sailmaker. 
There have died during the last year, one Mas- 
ter Commandant, seven Lieutenants, two Sur- 
geons, one Surgeon’s Mate, one Purser, one 
Chaplain, three Midshipmen, one Sailing Mas- 
ter, two Boatswains, one Sailmaker, one Lieu- 
tenant of Marines, and one Navy Agent. One 
Lieutenant and one Midshipman have been dis- 
missed. 





MARRIED. 


On the 1st inst. by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, Mr, 
STEPHEN C. PAUL, of this city, to Miss CHRIS- 
TIANA, daughter of Mr. John Shriver, of Chester 
county, Pa. 

On the 28th uit. by the Rev. Mr. Brantley, Mr SA- 
MUEL JARDEN, to Miss CYNTHIA WHITING 
both of this city, 

On the 27th of 12mo. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Green street, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, of Philadel- 
phia, to ELIZABETH, daughter of George Woolley, 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On the Ist inst. at Friends’ North Meeting House, 
ISAAC REMINGTON, M. D. to LYDIA, daughter 
of John Hart, all of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. DA- 
NIEL J. JEWELL, to Miss ELIZA FEINHOUR, 
all of this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. John L. Dagg, Mr. SA- 
MUEL PETERSON, to Miss MARIA SNETHEN, 
all of this city. 


> 





DIED. 


On Thursday morving, of a lingering and pain- 
ful disease, which he bore with Christian piety 
and resignation, JOHN HARLAND, Sen. 

On the Ist inst. Mr. JOHN ECKSTEIN, aged 52 
ears, 
: On the Ist inst. Mr. JOHN CARLYLE, aged 41 
On the Ist inst. Mrs. MARY CARROLL, aged 72 
COn the Ist inst. the Rev. JEREMIAH GLOU- 
CESTER, pastor of the second African Presbyterian 
hureh of this city. 

On the 2d inst. of a short but severe illness, aged 51 
years, Mi. JAMES TALLEY. 





Deaths during the past week. 
Adults, Children. Total. 
Philadelphia, 41 38 79 
New York, 40 34 74 








up in a surprising manner. In these gar- 








mere Shawls. 


Baltimore, 12 7 19 
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TO TIME. 
Tim®, what art thou? A giant swift and strong, 
Whose pastime is amidst the rolling spheres; 
Their dance thou leadest heaven’s bright plain along, 
Thy tracks behind thee, are a chain of years. 
On—onward is thy course —thine eye appears 
To pierce the future and the past to spurn; 
Tho’ heaven and hell should all assault thine ears, 
For Time renewed, thou wilt not know return, 
Bet steadfast hold thy way, till suns shall cease to 
burn. 
Thy step is hastening to eternity ; 
E’en now thy dusky wing invests that shore, 
Where erst the angel stood upon its sea, 
And pledg’d the oath of Heaven, that Time shall be 
no more! 
I hear thee call, as thou art passing o’er, 
To mark thy flight, and where thou soarest fly : 
The past, thou wilt not to my hand restore, 
How shall L then my pinions spread and vie 
With him whose ample wing extends beyond the sky ? 


Thy voice I hear, it bids me to prepare 

To give account of days, and months, and years, 
Betore Heaven’s court! How shall 1 meet thee there, 
Since I with thee so much am in arrears? 

Thou wilt not stop to ask if dark my fears, 

Or bright my hopes, when my last sand is run; 

For, oh! with thee, intreaties, prayers and tears 

Are nought: joy and despair to thee are one, 

The feeble glow-worm’s beam is as yon giant sun. 


The rolls of fate unfold themselves to thee; 
Their awful page thou scann’st with stoic frown ; 
Steadfast thy hand pursues their firm decree; 
Thy glass first measures, then thy scythe cuts down. 
The angels tollow where thy spoils are strown; 
They gather up thy harvest round thy feet; 
The tares for burning, are together thrown; 
But endless glory waits the golden wheat, 
Where never-fading spring has fix’d her blooming 

seat. 
But Time, himself, shall soon be time no more; 
His locks are fallen already, and his hand 
Shall drop his sickle, and its toils give o’er ; 
His broken glass shall scatter round its sand, 
New heavens and earth shall rise at God’s command, 
Nor Time shall! lead their mazy dance along ; 
Eternity shall stamp this glorious band 
With his owh signet—Heaven’s exulting throng 
Shall raise to God the voice of everlasting song. 
Shall Father Time be in oblivion lost? 
No! from eternity at first he sprung; 
O’er these our worlds, he held his destined post, 
And round their orbs th’ appointed changes rung. 
Tho’ death shall hold awhile his iron tongue, 
Yet, like his children, he, renewed, shall rise; 
For scythe and glass, his harp, like their’s, be strong ; 
Eternal youth shall sparkle in his eyes, 
Nor shall he e’er again forsake his native skies. 

A DRUID. 


THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
*T was a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in lightaway; =; 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer’s day. 
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Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 
And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell, 


To such sweet signs might the time have flow’d 
In a golden current on 5 

Ere from the garden man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gune. 


So might the days have been brightly told, 
Those days of song and dreams,— 

When shepherds gather’s their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


Soin those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in the breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 


Yet is not life in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth? 


Ob! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 

A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 


* ‘This dial was, I believe, formed by Linnzus, 
and marked the hours by the opening and closing, at 
regular intervals, of the tiowers arranged in it.” 





From the London “ Forget-me-not.” 
FAIRY GAMBOLS. 


Nicut’s silver lamp ascends the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearl’d, 

And bids her midnight beauties rise, 
To light and charm a wearied world. 


Yon mouldering turrets time-worn form, 
Her soft and trembling beams illume ; 
She smiles amidst the coming storm, 
And brightens from surrounding gloom. 


Now the fleet-footed fairies lave 
Their spotless limbs in pearly dew, 
Or sit beside the lucid wave, 
Or deck the scene that Spencer drew. 


On some gay flow’ret’s emerald stem, 
Perchance their magic feet alight, 

Whose silvery sandals wear a gem, 
Dropt from the starry sphere of night. 


Or sprightly o’er the spiral grass,} 
With giddy graceful ease they glide; 

A dew-drop is their looking-glass, 
Their mirror is the sleeping tide. 


When morning opes her cloudless eye, 
The fairies seek their mossy cell ; 
There in sott smiling slumbers lie, 
‘Till waken’d by the evening bell. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
PaTER PaTRus.” 


Loox on that brow—’tis full of lite— 
Of deed ennobling thought; 

The artist’s skill with magic rife, 
How true each feature wrought. 


Gaze on! the lofty mildness there, 
That marked his living mind ; 

His calm, yet fixed, unwavering air, 
His love of all mankind. 


All glow divinely in that fgce, 
Portrayed with matchless skill, 
How well the stone in every trace 
Obeys the sculptors will. ‘ 

* 


Lo, gathering round thy noble form, 
Thy children greet and bless thee here ; 
Thine was the soul, that ’mid the bursting storm, 
Still rose triumphant o’er tyrannic fear. 


The young, the brave, the good, the fair, 
Shall mingle in the loud acclaim; 

And tottering age shall wander there, 
Aud infant tongues shall lisp thy holy fame. 





Millions shall crowd around thy shrine, 
Blest Father of the free! 

Aid ask in peril’s morn, the power divine, 
To grant auother guide like thee. 


But where are those, who by thy side 
Met danger’s doubttul day ? 

Where are they now—thy hope—thy pride ; 
The echoes answer—“ where are they ?? 


My country’s pride! my country’s shame ! 
Where are those valiant men 

Time honoured? have they still a name? 
**A name!” the echoes sound again. 


Alas! ye claim them for your own, 
Dread poverty and woe; 

Who braved the battle storm along, 
When others fled the foe. 


And shall my country, in the day 
Of Freedom they have won; 

Do nothing to uncloud the ray 
Of their declining sun. 





My country, wake! your long, too long repose, 
Awake! be just be true ; 
And bless the lingering days of those 


Who fought and bled for you. PEDRO. 





HONOUR. 

(From the German of Albert Haller.) 
Hoxovr! thou well priz’d nothing! thee 
The idol of antiquity, 

Men worship now as heretofore ; 
Daughter of vanity—Fools’ wish, a sound, 
Whose magic influence reigns around ; 

What is the merit we adore? 


“~ 





Tn young creation’s golden times, 
Thou wert the harbinger of crimes; 
By thee the price of blood was taught, 
By thee the caverns of the earth 
Were op’d to aid destruction’s birth, 
And the sword’s glittering blade was wrought. 


From thee man eaught ambition’s thirst, 
‘Tee deadly madness to be first; 

For empire bartering his repose, 
With fears o’erburthen’d, and the care 
OF millions, a friendless lite to wear— 

Can sceptres weigh such ill as thuse ? 


Yet great souls think thee most divine, 
All knowledge and all art is thine ; 
Virtue unpropp’d by thee decays ; 
The exalted philosophic miud, 
Explores the starry spheres to find 
Thee only—not their wond’rous ways. 


Thou leadest armed hosts slong 

Thro’ thickest danger’s fiery throne ; 
In joy they mareh to meet the grave. 

At thy command men cast away, 

That which is rescued from thy sway, 
They’d sacrifice their all to save, 


How numerous they whose death wound bleed 
In vain, to gather glory ’s mead ; 
For fame is partial—rare the lot 
Of him whose noble deeds attain 
Eternal memory—many men 
Like heroes die, and are forgot. 


Whiat add’st thou to the sweets of life, 

Thou posthumous reward of strife? 
Content with thee is seldum seen; 

Thou dwellest with tyranny and pride, 

All splendour, pomp and noise outside, 
All gloom and emptiness within. 


MODESTY. 


The bleeding cheek, the virtne of her face, 
The gentle look, coy air and modest grace ; 
The tearful voice, the chaste and trembling eye, i 
That vies with pain the slaves that round it die 
Are female stratagems, victorions still, 

‘The surest shafts that beauty takes to kill. 
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